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JACOB DUBS, OF MILFOKD. 

BY JOSEPH HENEY DTJBBS, D.D. 

On the 30th of September, 1732, the ship "Dragon," 
Charles Hargrave, master, entered the port of Philadelphia. 
On board were one hundred and eighty-five passengers, who 
in one record are termed " Palatines" and in another " For- 
eigners Imported." Most of them were, in fact, natives of 
Switzerland, from which country there was then an exten- 
sive emigration to America. 

Among the passengers was a young Swiss gunsmith 
named Jacob Dubs. When the ship arrived at Philadelphia 
he was ill and could not personally appear to be qualified, 
so that the clerks had every opportunity to play havoc with 
his name. In one list it is written " Tups" and in another 
" Dubbs." The latter form has been generally adopted by 
his descendants ; but the pioneer himself, as appears from 
extant autographs, was careful to write his name in all its 
original plainness. 

Jacob Dubs was born August 31, 1710, in the hamlet of 
Aesch, parish of Birmensdorf, canton of Zurich, Switzer- 
land. His parents, Jacob Dubs and Anna Glattli, of Bach- 
stetten, had been married in the parish church of Birmens- 
dorf, March 24, 1705. Two older sons, both successively 
named Hans Ulrich, had died in early infancy, and Jacob 
remained their only surviving child. 1 

The Dubs family had for many generations been settled 
at Birmensdorf and in the neighboring village of Aftbltern. 
For a long time they had been gunsmiths, but in the earliest 
records they are called armorers. 

Though so long resident in Switzerland, there was a 
tradition that the stock had been remotely of Bohemian 

1 Extract from the " Tauf buch" of the church at Birmensdorf. 
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origin. The name certainly comes from the Bohemian 
(Czech) word dub, which signifies an oak. More directly it 
is held to he derived from the name of a town near Prague, 
called Duba (" The Oaks"), or in German Eichen, or 
Aycha. In Bohemia the name is well known, though in 
the language of the country it is often written Duhsky. 
According to Merian (" Topographia Bohemise," p. 26), 
the families Von Eichen and Berka were originally named 
Dubs, the name first mentioned being a translation and the 
second derived from an estate. A branch of the Bohemian 
family, the tradition relates, became Hussites in the fifteenth 
century, and during the succeeding wars were compelled to 
flee to the Austrian province of Styria, where we find them 
settled in 1446. The head of the family there entered the 
military service, and distinguished himself in an expedition 
against the Swiss. He was knighted on the field of battle 
by the Emperor Maximilian I., who also gave him the 
privilege of occupying a clearing in the imperial forest. 
The arms granted on this occasion were carefully preserved 
by his descendants, and were recognized and approved by 
Frederick I., King of Prussia, in 1701. They appear in the 
" Europaische "Wappensammlung," published by John Ru- 
dolph Helmers, Nuremberg, 1705, Vol. V. p. 38, and represent 
a silver lance with pennon on a blue shield, surmounted, 
as a crest, by three ostrich feathers (the Bohemian plumes), 
two silver and centre blue. The writer has in his possession 
an ancient engraved seal with these bearings. 1 

About the beginning of the Protestant Reformation a 
younger son, or grandson, of the Styrian knight removed 
to Switzerland. The motives of his removal it might now 
be difficult to determine, but it may perhaps be supposed 
that he was influenced by Hussite family traditions to cast 
his lot with the rising cause of the Reformation. At any 
rate, he became an earnest Protestant, while the family in 
Styria has remained Catholic to the present day. 

1 For the above facts the writer is mainly indebted to the late Dr. 
Jacob Dubs, President of the Swiss Confederation, who had made them 
the subject of careful investigation. 
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Having settled some six or eight miles from the city of 
Zurich, the Styrian immigrant became a manufacturer of 
weapons. In 1531, Zurich was unexpectedly invaded by 
the army of the Catholic cantons, and the artisan at once 
became a soldier. He fought bravely in the army of de- 
fence, but lost his life, with the Reformer Zwingli, in the 
fatal battle of Cappel, October 11, 1531. It is recorded in 
the ancient chronicle of the church at Affoltern that the 
armorer (der Waffenschmied) Dubs, of Birmensdorf, was slain 
at Cappel in defence of his faith. The fact is also stated by 
Henry Bullinger, the successor of Zwingli, in his " Refor- 
mation Geschichte" (reprint of 1840, Vol. III. p. 153); but 
in this case the author has got the name twisted and makes 
it Jacob Dupps. 

The surviving children continued in their father's em- 
ployment. The local records are full of notices of their 
successive generations, but their interest is purely genea- 
logical. So far as the writer has been able to ascertain, 
they were a quiet and unpretentious people. 

Jacob Dubs, the subject of our sketch, became, like his 
father, a gunsmith. He was fairly well educated and wrote 
an excellent hand. Family tradition has it that in his early 
boyhood his mother died. His father married a second 
time, and had another son ; then he, too, passed away. By 
this time Jacob was of age, and after due consideration he 
determined to emigrate. Several of his cousins, " nearer 
or more remote," had already crossed the sea, and we may 
naturally suppose him to have been seized by the fever 
for emigration which had affected many of his neigh- 
bors. Gathering up his little patrimony, he left the old 
place to his step-mother and her son, and started on his 
way. 

Arriving in Pennsylvania, it was but natural that he 
should seek the society of his countrymen; and we next 
find him at Great Swamp, in what was then Bucks County, 
where the Rev. John Henry Goetschius, of Zurich, had re- 
cently founded a congregation. On the oldest extant list 
of members his name appears. 
Vol. xviii. — 24 
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Not far from the Great Swamp Church, in what is now 
Lower Milford Township, Lehigh County, Jacob Dubs fixed 
his home. The tract had hitherto been unoccupied, and, 
according to the earliest draft, all the surrounding land 
was vacant, except that Jacob "Wetzel had just taken up a 
piece along its southern line. The earliest survey was 
made for Jacob Dubs by Nicholas Scull on the 28th of 
September, 1734. According to this survey, the "home 
farm" originally included one hundred and fifty acres, 
" with the usual allowance of six per cent.," but it was in- 
creased by subsequent purchases. A branch of the Perkio- 
men ran through the tract and furnished excellent water- 
power. One of the settler's first acts was to utilize this 
stream by the erection of a small forge, where he engaged 
in the manufacture of arms and iron implements. He 
was, first of all, a gunsmith, but it was said of him that 
he made everything " from a plough to a darning-needle." 
Men called him " ein Tausendkunstler," which was a 
rather polite way of saying that he was " a jack of all 
trades." At a later date he made, in his leisure hours, a 
musical instrument called " ein Fliigel," — a harpsichord, 
an instrument now superseded by the piano, — which was 
long in possession of his descendants. Though his vari- 
ous enterprises were continued by his son and grandsons, 
the fact remains that he laid the foundations of what 
were in their day a series of important business under- 
takings. 

In 1734, Jacob Dubs was " duly qualified and invested 
with all the rights of a natural-born subject of Pennsyl- 
vania." A little later he was married to Veronica "Welker, 
who was a native of the Upper Palatinate, but had rela- 
tives in America. George Welker, of Goshenhoppen, who 
speculated extensively in land, and whose name appears on 
many ancient deeds, was nearly related. She is said to 
have been a woman of some culture, and, when the neigh- 
borhood began to be settled, she gathered the children in 
her kitchen and taught them to read. 

The following list of the children of Jacob and Veronica 
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Dubs is extracted, with the correction of a single date, from 
the records of the Great Swamp Church : 

1. Felix, born February 28, 1738; baptized by the Rev. 
J. H. Goetschius. Sponsors, Felix Brunner and his wife 
Barbara. 

2. Barbara, born April 5, 1744; baptized by the Rev. 
George Michael Weiss. Sponsors, Jacob Wetzel and Bar- 
bara Wetzel. 

3. Marsaretha, born 1746 ; baptized by the Rev. G. M. 
Weiss. Sponsor, Anna Maria Wetzel. 

4. Daniel, born October 5, 1748 ;* baptized by the Rev. 
G. M. Weiss. Sponsors, Daniel Christman and his wife 
Margaret. 

5. Elizabeth, born October 16, 1750; baptized by the 
Rev. G. M. Weiss. Sponsor, Elizabeth Huber. 

That the family, like other pioneers, was exposed to dan- 
gers and privations will be readily ^understood. This is 
illustrated by a tradition related to the writer by a descend- 
ant. There were wolves in the woods near the house, and 
when Daniel was a little boy he often amused himself by 
imitating their barking. Once, while he was doing this, a 
wolf rushed out of the woods to attack him ; but he es- 
caped by running to the open window of the kitchen, and 
his mother drew him in. 

Jacob Dubs was a man of peace, but when the Indians 
were making incursions into the Lehigh Valley, he joined 
a military company and followed the enemy beyond the 
Blue Mountains. They tracked the Indians for many miles, 
but there was no conflict. 

In the welfare of the church the subject of this sketch 
was profoundly interested. He was chosen a ruling elder, 
and it has been mentioned as a somewhat unusual fact that 
in the same congregation this office was held by three gen- 
erations of his descendants. The traditions of his domestic 

1 The church record gives this date October 28, 1748, but this is prob- 
ably the date of baptism. On the united testimony of a family Bible 
and the inscription on his tombstone, the writer has ventured to cor- 
rect it. 
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life have become faint, but it was no doubt very similar to 
that of the next generation, as described by a grandson, the 
late Bev. J. S. Dubbs, D.D., of Allentown. 1 

About the year 1759 the family was visited by a severe 
affliction. The eldest son, Felix, had grown up to be a 
bright young man, and was still unmarried. Having started 
for Philadelphia with a load of farm produce, he spent a 
night at North "Wales, at the house of Matthias Schwenk, 
whose daughter Elizabeth was afterwards married to his 
brother Daniel. Rising early in the morning, while it 
was dark, Felix fell into the well, which, it seems, was not 
properly covered, and was drowned. 

The daughters were all happily married. Barbara 
became the wife of Jacob Boyer, a man who was highly 
esteemed in the community. During the Revolution he 
sold his farm, and was paid in depreciated Continental 
money. Becoming financially involved, he removed to the 
West, and finally settled in Tennessee, where he is said to 
have many descendants. After some years he revisited 
his old home in Pennsylvania and paid all his old debts, 
with interest. 

Margaretha became the second wife of Jacob Dillinger, 
and had three children. Her descendants are numerous. 

Elizabeth was married to Jacob Haak, of Berks County, 
and from them many of the Haaks, Sells, Gabels, and other 
Berks County families derive descent. " Uncle Haak" must 
have been a rather peculiar person. He became wealthy, 
and in his later years lived in a style which his plain neigh- 
bors regarded as luxurious. He was an enthusiastic Free- 
mason, and took great pleasure in entertaining the lodge of 
which he was master. Generally he was attended by a 
faithful negro slave, named Sam, who understood his pecu- 
liarities and did his best to humor him. "When slavery 
was abolished in Pennsylvania, his master said, " Sam, you 
are a free man; you may go where you please!" The old 
man solemnly shook his head, and replied, " No, no, master, 

1 See life of Kev. Joseph S. Dubbs, D.D., in Harbaugh's " Lives of 
the Fathers of the Eeformed Church," Vol. V. p. 241. 
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you can't get rid of me dat way. You ate de meat, you 
must pick de bone." 

When the daughters were married, Daniel, the only sur- 
viving son of Jacob Dubs, remained with his parents at the 
homestead. As he had grown up to be a man of almost 
gigantic frame, and was of good mental capacity, his 
father's business naturally passed into his control. In 1772 
the father sold his real estate to his son for three hundred 
and fifty pounds. 

There is a tradition that in the last few years of his life 
Jacob Dubs spent much time in writing, and that his papers 
were put into the case of the old harpsichord, which was 
then out of order. Many years afterwards, a good woman, 
whose sense of neatness would not allow the preservation 
of ancient rubbish, destroyed these and many other papers 
unread. 

The exact date of the death of Jacob Dubs the writer has 
not been able to determine. The church records are for 
several years incomplete, and his tombstone has crumbled 
so that its inscription has become illegible. The writer has 
the impression that he lived to the age of sixty-five, so that 
his death must have occurred in 1775, and this date cannot 
be far out of the way. His wife survived him several years. 
Both lie buried in the old church-yard of the congregation 
of which they were members, adjacent to the tomb of their 
son Daniel. 

It may be interesting to add that, under the care of 
Daniel Dubs, the industries established by his father were 
greatly extended. After his marriage to Elizabeth Schwenk, 
he built for himself a large brick house, which is still stand- 
ing in excellent condition. According to undisputed tradi- 
tion, it was the first brick house built within the present 
limits of Lehigh County. 

The forge erected by his father was enlarged, and became 
what would now be called a machine-shop. In those days 
they called it " die Schleifmuehle." Sickles were produced 
in large numbers, and screw-augers manufactured there not 
many years after their invention by Judge "William Henry, 
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of Lancaster. The business finally passed into the hands 
of his son John, who was no less skilful than his father. 
At this shop a large number of muskets were made for the 
government during the war of 1812. 

The grist-mill was built about the beginning of the 
present century. It became especially well known for pecu- 
liarly fine buckwheat flour, which was a staple article in the 
Philadelphia markets. 

To trace the history of the several industries established 
by Daniel Dubs would be impossible without access to 
original records, and these have apparently long since disap- 
peared. There was, however, a tannery, as well as a saw- 
mill, an oil-mill, and, in fact, a whole cluster of enterprises, 
such as in those days were not infrequently conducted by a 
single man. In December, 1824, Daniel Dubs disposed of 
his real estate by selling it to three of his sons. John took 
the forge, Daniel, Jr., the mill, and Jacob the tannery. 
They had, in fact, been in possession of these interests at a 
much earlier period, and in 1815 a division was effected by 
written agreement, but it seems to have been discovered 
that a more formal act of transfer was a legal necessity. 

Elizabeth Dubs, the mother of the family, passed away 
from life on the 20th of February, 1818. Her husband, 
Daniel, lived more than ten years longer, and died Septem- 
ber 22, 1828. The following were their surviving children : 

1. Anna Maria, born June 27, 1777. Married to Henry 
Eberhard. The late Michael D. Eberhard, of Allentown, 
was her son. 

2. Jacob, born June 21, 1779 ; died May 17, 1852. He 
received a part of the home farm, and built a stone house 
which is still (1894) occupied by the widow and daughter of 
his youngest son. One of his grandsons, the Rev. Jacob G. 
Dubbs, is a minister in Lehigh County. 

3. Henry, removed to Hamilton, Butler County, Ohio, 
about 1825, and has many descendants. The wife of the 
Rev. F. W. Berleman, D.D., pastor of Salem Church, on 
Fairmount Avenue, near Fourth Street, Philadelphia, is a 
granddaughter. 

4. Daniel, born April 7, 1786. In 1836 he removed to 
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Montgomery County, Ohio. One of his sons, Daniel L., 
was a graduate of Heidelberg College, Ohio, and for some 
time a student at the Theological Seminary in Mercersburg. 
He became an officer in the army, and was fatally wounded 
at the battle of Fredericksburg. 

5. John, born September 5, 1788; died November 25, 
1869. He lived all his life at the old homestead, which at 
his death passed to Aaron, his only son. 

6. Solomon, born October 10, 1794 ; died May 24, 1880. 
He resided near Allentown, Pennsylvania, and has descend- 
ants. 

7. Joseph S., born October 16, 1796; died April 14, 1877. 
He studied for the ministry, and was for more than thirty 
years pastor of Zion's Reformed Church, Allentown, — the 
church in which the historic bells of Philadelphia were con- 
cealed during the Revolution. His two sons are ministers. 
The elder, Alfred J. G., was until recently pastor of Salem 
Church, Allentown; the younger, Joseph Henry, is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 
caster. 

Concerning the industrial interests in which the family 
was so actively engaged, it may be said that, in the course of 
time, commercial methods changed and all such rustic 
manufactories declined. One by one the younger members 
of the family sought homes where conditions were more 
favorable, and now scarcely a trace is left of the toil of 
former days. 

The last occupant of the homestead before it passed into 
the hands of strangers was Aaron K. Dubbs, who died 
June 22, 1874. In a published tribute his pastor, the Rev. 
Dr. C. Z. Weiser, says, " He was born in the quiet vale, 
surrounded by forests and watered by brooks, in which his 
father and grandfather had been born and had lived all 
their days, and in which his great-grandfather had set his 
tent-poles as the pioneer Dubbs, some time previous to 
1734. Aaron's homestead had never been known other- 
wise than as the ' Dubbs' Place' since the days of the abo- 
rigines. It is one of the few family-houses, and on this 
account we delight to look at its roof-trees. The farm, 
house, barn, trees, fences, — everything, — were begun and 
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preserved by the hands of the older or younger Dubbses. 
No wonder that Aaron loved it and all about it. He could 
not bring himself to part with it, though convenience and 
interest suggested it." 

To the present generation, dwelling in other places, the 
story of the old home in Milford has become a tradition, 
and unless it is put in writing it must speedily disappear. 
Though it is not a history of great achievements, it deserves 
to be remembered by those who derive their lineage from 
the Swiss pioneer, as a record of honest toil and of devotion 
to duty. 



